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natural acumen for coming to artistic judgments? It was
precisely for this that Aristotle seemed extraordinarily helpful
to one novice when a quarter of a century ago he began his
career as a teacher of literature.

It was, however, not so much what Aristotle had to say in
detail about this, that, or the other aspect of Greek tragedy.
Rather, it was the method of Aristotle's enquiry, and the sum-
mary exposition of that method which has come down to us
imperfectly in the first four brief chapters of the Poetics.

A philosopher with a bent for biological modes of thought,
Aristotle found that the origin of poetry was a clue to its
specific nature. It was what it was because it came into being
to fulfil a particular function. Mankind was discovering the
possibility of certain refinements of simple instinctive pleasures.
Poetry is the outcome of the impulse to gratify a group of
those conscious and relatively refined pleasures. That being
the primary cause of poetry, then poetry is the specific thing
which displays the characteristic activity of poetry. The nature
of the mouse is to achieve the specific capacity of mouseness,
and the law of its growth is its development in evolutionary
progression to a more and more complete fulfilment of the
inherent possibilities of mouseness. The nature of a developed
horse is its capacity to realise the progressive functions of horse-
ness, say, for instance, its ability to run with a rider. All its
separate properties, the shape of its bones, and their articulation,
the disposition and the proportion of its legs, the ske and the
relative positioning of its nostrils, all these are excellent only
in so far as they contribute to the efficiency of the animal in its
specific function of horseness. Like an animal organism, poetry
is never static; it grows organically under a vital compulsion
to realise its capacity and its function. It is this sense of a con-
trolling objective as the law of poetic form which was the
essential motive of Aristotle's theory of Katharsis, though it
"vyas his opposition to Plato which determined the particular
formulation of it. The impulse for the invention, and the
general acceptance when invented, of all distinct art-forms like